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Many  problems  arise  from  potential  incompatibilities  between  charac¬ 
teristics  of  professional  employees  and  characteristics  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  situation,  sfXicif ica 1 ly  its  control  system.  These 
incompatibilities  may  lead  to  dysfunctional  conflict  between  the  role 
expectations  of  the  professional  and  organizational  requirements, 
depending  on  the  degree  to  which  an  incongruence  exists  between  the  two. 
A  framework  for  conceptually  analyzing  congruence  between  individual, 
organizational  and  occupatioiml  components  is  offered  and  Implications 
for  the  control  system  are  made. 
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CONTROLLING  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES 

Several  years  ago,  a  minor  but  highly  dramatized  event  occurred  in 
New  York  City:  over  2,000  doctors  went  on  strike  for  four  days.  In  the 
tradition  of  all  good  strikes,  picket  lines  were  set  up  and  the  doctors 
made  the  obligatory  demands  for  better  wages,  hours,  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  (10).  This  strike  by  physicians  has  been  followed  by  others,  and 
people  have  begun  asking  critical  questions:  Why  doctors?  Aren't  they 
supposed  to  be  professionals  with  ethical  and  societal  obligations?  The 
siiikiiig  doctors,  liow(>ver,  share  some  common  individual  and  situational 
ciiaracteristics  with  otlier  occupational  specialties  such  as  teachers, 
accoiHit ants ,  social  workers,  engineers,  and  nurses,  who  are  not  highly 
paid  specialists  but  merely  salaried  employcies  of  large  bureaucratic 
f i rms . 

Profess ionals  in  Organ izat ions 

The  term  "professional"  has  been  bandied  about  with  a  growing  concern 
ovt'r  what  it  means  to  be  a  professional  and  to  belong  to  a  profession.  It 
has  been  argued  that  the  more  advanced  a  society  is  industrially,  the 
greater  its  d<q)end<'nce  on  professionals  and  their  expertise  (23).  This 
dependency  is  likely  to  increase;  today's  rapidly  changing  environment 
has  increased  its  demand  for  professional  service  spanning  a  large  range 
oi  skilled  occu])nt ional  activity.  Predictions  arc  that  the  professional 
and  technical  class  will  be  preeminent,  with  theoretical  knowledge  at  the 
powiT  b/ise  (3,  20).  This  tc'chnical  knowledge  is  challenging  traditional 
hierarchical  legitimations  of  authority  and  control  systems.  New  skill 
groups  continually  arise  and  are  demanding  ri'cognition  of  their 
ipia 1  i f  i(  at  ions  and  expertise;  this  strong  desire  to  control  the  market  for 
their  skills  brings  professionalization  (38). 
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Durkheim  (12)  suggests  that  as  societies  grow  in  size,  density,  and 
urbanization,  the  division  of  labor  increases  considerably,  and  speciali¬ 
zation  allows  <>ach  segment  to  go  about  its  business  with  a  minimum  of 
conflict.  This  differentiation  and  specialization  simultaneously 
attracts  and  accommodates  different  individuals,  each  with  different 
skills,  interests,  and  expertise.  It  is  the  knowledge  theme  however,  that 
undergirds  the  thesis  that  ours  is  a  professionalizing  society  with 
professionals  and  technocrats  preeminent  in  these  emergent  societies 
(7.  2U). 

Contemporary  organizations  have  had  a  widespread  effect  on  tlie 
bi'havior  of  prol  (!ss  ional  employees,  expressed  through  intricate  and 
varied  control  systems  designed  to  induce  compliance.  Highly  specialized 
or  professional  individuals  arc  typically  not  amenable  to  conventional 
bureaucratic  control  systems  which  emphasize  a  management  culture  con¬ 
cerned  with  organizational  loyalty,  financial  soundness,  hierarchical 
authority  and  control,  as  well  as  growth  in  production  output,  volume,  and 
size  (22,  43).  Instead,  professional  employees  often  attempt  to  redefine 
ihe  cotul  ( t  luii.s  of  organizational  p.irt  ic  i  pat  ion  .  Hierarchical  superiors 
inaiiitalii  that  l  lu'y  liav<'  the  i  iglit  tfi  det.ide  what  ^.h<)llld  he  itoiu) ,  wln'ieas 
the.se.  spe(,  i.i  1  i  sts  I  r(!<pi<!nL  ly  Insist  that  they  sliould  liavu  more  of  that 
right.  This  coni  1  ict  may  result  in  one  of  two  outcomcs--eithcr  the 
(txercisR  of  formal  sanctions  over  the  specialist  for  noncompliance  with 
the  organization's  authority  and  control  system  or  "mock  recognition 
givt'U  to  line  atilhor  i  L  ies ,  when  in  fact  a  decision  has  been  made  by 
>.pe(;  i  a  1  isLs"  (38:  p.  78).  Such  fictions  permit  tin:  traditional  im.tge  of 
h  i  e  I  a  rch  i  ca  I  :.npreiii.icy  to  rein. tin  unchallenged  hy  the  relentless  ailv.ince 
of  scientific  knowledge  (38). 
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Freidson  (15)  suggests  that  this  "new  division  of  labor  may  in  fact 
require  a  shift  from  managerial  to  occupational  authority."  Noting  this 
trend,  social  forecasters  (5,  16)  predict  an  increase  in  professional 
activities  organi/.ed  around  a  colleague  group  of  equals,  with  ultimate 
control  exercised  by  the  professional  group  itself.  Concurrent  with  this 
prediction  however.  Is  a  somewhat  paradoxical  prediction  for  greater 
government  control  of  our  professionalized  future  (5).  In  addition  to 
affecting  policy  issui^s  in  many  industries,  the  government  has  become  the 
largest  employer  of  highly  skilled  professional  employees,  which  suggests 
a  new  future  relationship  between  government  and  the  professions  (4). 
Already  advancements  in  technology,  often  a  result  of  federal  funding, 
have  elevated  the  required  skill  level  of  the  workforce.  Governmental 
legislation  puts  considerable  pressure  on  conditions  of  employment  in 
areas  such  as  equal  employment,  safety,  and  labor  relations.  This 
iMilarge.d  governiiKuital  rol<!  focuses  on  the  growth  of  the  specialist,  which 
increas(!S  the  depc-ndency  on  specialized  groups  in  general,  and  the  ability 
of  the  government  to  create  a  demand  for  this  specialization. 

Such  a  view  of  the  age  of  the  specialist  s\iggests  that  professionals 
/IS  /I  wh;)le  /jti'  bec/miliig  i  ucre.a/i  i  iij;  1  y  inipt/rl.inl  to  /nid  inte.gi/ited  within 
the  fabric  of  our  social  framework.  Currently,  over  six  million  members 
of  unions  are  classified  as  professional  and  technical  (47).  This  number 
does  not  include  non-unionized  professionals.  Professional  employees  are 
not  only  better  tr.iimnl  and  etiucated,  but  have  incre.ised  expectations  of 
wliat  org.in  i /.at  ion.i  I  life  should  bring  in  the  w.iy  of  satisfactions  .ind 
ii-wards.  Bec/iuse  entry  into  most  org.in  i  zat  i  ons  geiu'rally  occurs  at  a 
relatively  high  level  for  these  spec  i  .1 1  i  s  t  s  ,  these  mod/'rn  employees  have 
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typically  been  able  to  bypass  the  traditional  means  of  promotion  which 
usually  meant  starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  organizational  hierarchy  and 
working  one's  way  up.  If  the  promotion  by  the  hierarchy  is  not 
forthcoming,  or  too  slow,  or  if  the  specialist's  corporate  visibility 
seems  impuir<?d,  such  employees  are  less  hesitant  than  their  counterparts 
of  several  decades  ago  to  consider  leaving  the  organization  in  favor  of 
another  In  which  better  opportunities  to  display  his/her  specialized 
skills  and  to  bo  duly  rewarded  for  them  exist. 

To  some  extent  this  seemingly  increased  ability  and  willingness  to 
leave  the  organization  stems  from  the  specialist's  increased  educational 
skills,  and  less  of  a  stake  in  or  appropriate  "fit"  with  the  employing 
organization.  However,  tlie  willingness  to  move  also  stems  from  the  values 
and  attitudes  which  were  inculcateti  during  the  extensive  training  and 
socialization  proc<'ss--a  process  culminating  in  professional  values  that 
predate  an  individual's  organization  or  oci.upational  experiences  (4R). 

Th<>  IVot  ess  iona  1  Or  i <>nl/tl  ion 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  meanings  attributed  to  the  values  and 
attitudes  comprising  a  professional  orientation.  A  comprehensive  review 
of  the  literature  concluded  that  the  following  characteristics  are 
essential  to  such  an  orientation  (28);  (a)  expertise,  usually  acquired 

ihiongli  proliinged  spec  i  a  1  i  z«!d  training  in  a  body  of  abstract  knowledgt;; 
(b)  i'thi(.s,  or  tin"  rendering  of  servile  to  clients  without  Concern  for 
se  1  f  i  nt  erest  ,  ( c  )  collegial  in/i  i  nt  eiiance  of  sL.mdnrds,  maintaining 

performance  standards  through  collegial  rather  than  hierarchical  or 
governmental  control,  since  professionals  alone  have  the  expertise  to 
police  their  specialty;  (d)  autonomy,  the  freedom  to  work  on  projects  they 
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deem  important  and  to  work  on  them  in  their  own  way;  (e)  commitment  to 
calling,  where  professionals  feel  a  comm.tment  to  their  work,  their  field, 
and  their  own  careers;  and  (f)  identification  with  the  profession  and 
other  professionals.  Professionals  identify  strongly  with  their 
profession  and  use  otlicr  professionals  and  professional  associations  as 
important  referents.  They  often  identify  more  with  their  professional 
subculture  than  theii.'  employing  organizations. 

Professionals  are,  in  general,  more  committed  to  their  occupational 
spi'c  1  a  1 1  ies  Llian  t<i  Lhiiir  e.inploying  organ  i  zal  ions  .  This  poses  some  rather 
uncomfortable  probl<>m.s  for  organizations  which  have  become  increasingly 
reliant  on  these  individuals.  These  problems  are  reinforced  initially  by 
the  costs  of  selecting  and  training  these  specialists  and,  subsequently, 
by  th(^  organization's  attempts  to  please  and  sat  i  s  f  .ictor  i  ly  motivate  and 
reward  the  employee  (since  dissatisfaction  often  results  in  withdrawal 
and  lurnover).  In  addition,  the  organization  must  be  willing  to  provide 
couiinued  training  so  that  the.  .sp«u;  i  a  1  i  s  t '  s  skills  will  not  atrophy,  or 
beroMie  obsolele.  Most  organ  i /.at  ioii.s  also  come  to  realize  that  it  is 
dilliculL  to  satisfy  employees  whose  expectations  are  so  high,  particu¬ 
larly  when  such  expectations  are  reinforced  in  the  marketplace.  The 
org/in izat ion  may  also  be  unable  to  obtain  company  loyalty  from  these  newer 
(Miiployees  as  it  came  to  expect  of  the  "organization  man."  In  fact,  the 
.allegiance  of  professionals  may  always  be  suspect  and  grounds  for 
(ontiniiing  conflic.Ls  between  them  and  the  authority  and  control  systems  of 
oi  g.in  i  zat  ions  (2b,  28).  As  an  increasing  number  of  sp('cialists  enter  the 
workfoico,  the  problem  of  mediating  the  tensions  between  the 
pi  ol  ess  iona  1  '  s  orii'utation  and  llu‘  org.in  i  zat  i  on  '  s  control  systems  m.iy  be 
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central  in  retaining;  valued  organizational  employees  and  increasing  their 
performance . 

Source s  of  Tension 

The  literature  about  professionals  places  considerable  emphasis  on 

the  inevitability  of  conflict  between  the  professional  and  the 

organization  (8,  14,  18).  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  question  of 

prof ess ional -organizat ional  conflict  is  contingent  upon  the  type  of 

organization  and  the  type  of  organization  policies  and  practices  that 

exist;  conflict  may  be  a  problem  in  some  organizations  and  not  in  others 

(48).  While  a  certain  amount  of  conflict  with  clients  is  characteristic 

of  free  agents  contracting  to  perform  services,  the  salaried  professional 

in  a  bureaucratic  firm  is  confronted  with  threats  to  his/her  autonomy 

siiicd  upon  hiring,  I  he  professional  implicitly  agre(?s  to  exchange  some 

autonomy  for  organizational  resources  (40).  The  individual's  reaction  to 

the  use  of  autliority  for  control  purposes  may  constitute  the  most  critical 

variable  in  organizational  accommodation.  This  speculation  reflects  a 

widely  held  pos i t ion--chat  the  professional  and  the  bureaucracy  are  anti- 

tiietical  to  each  other,  and  conflict  arises  due  to  basic  differences 

between  the  two  normat  ivn  systems  (40,  44). 

Till!  majot  source  of  conflict  between  bureaucracies  and  professions 
...  is  in  the.  lealm  of  authority  rcl.itions.  Hierarchical  authority 
permeates  bureaucracies,  and  e.xocutives  typically  demand  from  their 
■subordin/ites  compliance  to  organizational  rules  and  procedures.  By 
contrast,  professional  authority  emanates  from  superior  expertise 
which  reejuires  individual  autonomy  in  decision  making  and  task 
ope  rat  i  on.s  .  (  35  )  , 

This  conflict  produces  distinctive  climates  where  members  are 
"<'xpecte,d  to  he.  loyal  to  the  organization,  to  behave  consistently  and 
rationally  accoiding  to  ti-chnical  an<i  professional  criteria,  and  to  defer 
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ro  tlio  auLhorit.y  of  the  organization's  leaders"  (38:  p.  4).  In  short, 
professional  standing  may  be  precarious  in  organizational  settings  where 
power,  loyalty,  and  status  rather  than  skill  tend  to  be  the  source  of 
influonc(>.  Since  the  organizational  prof  i>ss  iona  1  is  part  of  a 
bureaucratic  slrnctnre.  It  c<inld  be  difficult  for  the  professional  to 
exercise  discretion  in  setting  personal  work  goals,  deciding  how  energy 
will  be  spent,  and  working  in  terms  of  knowledge  rather  than  time. 

This  conflict  may  be  reduced  according  to  some  (32,46),  by  requiring 
tlie  organization  to  reaffirm  the  principles  of  professionalism.  Glaser 
(17)  suggests  that  the  issue  is  cle./irly  dop(Mident  on  the  firm's  ability  to 
synchronize  its  goals  and  those  of  the  individual  professional.  Miller 
(34)  concurs,  and  suggests  a  loosening  of  control  over  the  professional  by 
the  organization.  This  position  is  also  taken  by  Hall  (20),  who  calls  for 
the  lessoning  of  bureaucratization. 

Some  m;iintain  that  the  extent  to  which  prof ess ional -organ i zat i ona 1 
conflict  nuiy  he  altert'd,  or  susceptible  to  organizational  control,  is 
dependent  primarily  on  the  individual.  Gonldncr  (19)  for  example,  found 
that  notwithstanding  long  years  of  training  and  marketability,  a  decision 
on  whetlier  to  leave  the  organization  or  stay  and  seek  internal  rewfi;ds  is 
clearly  depend(>nt  on  personal  goal  fulfillment  (internal  or  external  to 
the  oi  gaji  I  z.i  t  i  (in  )  .  'I'lii:;  position  ;.n>-,gesls  that  a  Ir.nleoff  will  he  m.nie  if 
the  organization  olfer;.  gr(*iit<>r  oppoi- 1  tin  i  t  i  <‘s  for  advancement  tlian  does 
the  profe.ssion.  Brown  (9)  and  Avery  (1)  support  this  position--an 
individual  will  choose  the  profession  over  the  oi g.in i zat ion  only  if  the 
individual  perceives  greater  chances  for  goal  achievement  in  the 
pro!  e;. s  i  on  . 
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Othors  suggest  that  control  is  contingent  more  on  the  organi zat lon-- 
that  the  individual  can  in  fact  be  shaped  by  the  organization's 
<lisLinctivo  climate  or  culture.  Dewhirst  (11)  foiind  that  the 
oi  g.in  i  .-.at  i  oil ,  through  its  socialization  processes,  influenced 
professionals'  attitudes  and  behaviors.  Miller  (34)  found  that  the  extent 
to  which  the  organization  encouraged  professionals  through  supervisory 
support  produced  a  significant  effect  on  the  amount  of  work  alienation 
that  occurred.  Riegel  (39)  and  llower  and  Orth  122)  suggest  that  the 
(piality  of  fucilltii's  ami  services  are  very  important  to  professionals. 
NeCarrey  ami  hclwards  (31)  suggest  that  an  organ  i  z, it  ion '  s  ability  to 
provide  "fac  i  1 i tat i ve  support  services"  and  "opportunities  for  personal 
and  professional  self -development"  in  their  sample  of  government 
scientists  was  also  important  to  individual  professionals.  Barber  (2) 
reports  organizational  encouragement  of  individual  professionalism  by 
M  ^(■Ilgthell  i  iig  tei.luiical  skills  and  expertise.  Lal’orte,  (29),  Whyte  (SI), 
ami  Saxtx'rg  ami  Slocum  (4  1)  all  siiggi'st  that  organ  iz.ii  ions  can  minimize 
roll!  conflict  /ind  ten.sion  if  individual  professionals  are  not  confronted 
with  competing  role,  demands -- f rom  the  individual  himself  and  from  the 
employing  organization.  Further,  those  organizations  which  can  provide 
re.cogtiition  for  scientific  and  technical  contributions  also  have  been 
found  to  encourage  individual  professionalism  (30,  42).  Consistent  with 
the  above  ai  e  fimlings  by  t’e  1  z  and  Aiidri'ws  (36),  who  suggest  that  the 
opi  imal  (  I  (mate  IDi  i.i  leiillsts  In  organ i zat  i (jiis  is  one  of  "ci'iit i  o  1  1  isl 
f I eedom"  hy  the  employing  organization.  Kegel  (13)  iioints  out  that  a 
(ontrolled  freedom  can  be  achieved  within  a  moderately  bureaucratic 
setting  which  piovuii's  gieati-r  autonomy  for  the  physicjan  than  I'ither  a 
highly  bureaec  I  a  t  i  c  or  a  miitbureaucrat  ic  setting. 
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traditional  professional  classification  schemes  (those  who  see 
professional-buro/iucratic  conflict  as  inevitable,  with  tight  control 
systems  oriented  toward  this  ever-present  tension)  and  the  myriad  of 
variations  on  those  early  classification  schemes  (those  who  argue  that 
there  are  degrees  of  tension  present  which  may  or  may  not  be 
dysfunctional,  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  individual  characteris¬ 
tics  are  congruent  with  situational  characteristics);  therefore,  control 
systems  would  reflect  a  range  of  variability,  depending  on  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  the  situation  (s)he  is  in. 

One  of  the  primary  sources  of  frustration  in  categorizing  the 
r('.search  literature  relates  to  this  morass  of  contradictions  arid 
inconsistencies  of  findings.  Underlying  this  confusion  is  the  fact  th.ii 
"conflict"  is  often  assumed  to  be  present,  but  is  not  measured;  when  )i  is 
measured,  it  is  often  done  in  such  a  way  that  permits  the  researcher  to 
d(-termine  whi'ilier  conflict  exists,  and  how  iry^ch  exists,  but  tells  us 
nothing  about  the  different  kinds  of  tensions,  stresses,  or  intensities  of 
conflict  that  exist,  and  the  behavioral  responses  that  professionals  will 
display  in  different  situations  for  coping  with  these  stresses.  Further, 
while,  l.uent  coni  lict  may  Indeed  be  inevitable,  if  conflict  is  not 
man i fes ted ,  it  will  not  in  all  likelihood  be  assumed  to  exist  with  an 
insensitive  control  system,  and  hence  will  not  be  not  taken  into 
cons  iderat.  ion  in  attempting  to  control  per  ionnnnce. . 

In  addition,  the  traditional  view  of  professional -bureaucrat ic 
conflict  takes  as  its  task  the  fairly  difficult  problem  of  assimilating 
the  professional  into  the  organization,  and  with  the  increasing  number  of 
oi  C.aii  i  I'.at  liMia  I  pi  o  I  ess  I  oiia  I  :i  ,  miii.li  eilorl  has  been  directed  lowaid 


These  two  positions  imply  that  characteristics  of  people  and  situa* 
Lions  in  which  people  are  organizationally  located,  may  be  fruitfully 
sL\idied  as  joint  doAerminants  of  individual  attitudes  and  behaviors  with 
implications  for  the  control  process.  The  reserach  to  date  suggests  that 
the  congruency  bcAwcen  individuals  and  situations  may  be  an  important 
influence  on  criteria,  though  inconsistent  findings  have  plagued  much  of 
this  research.  Terborg  (45)  suggests  that  few  guidelines  are  provided 
i  I'.searchcrs  for  selecting  ji^levant  individual  and  situational 
i.h/i  rac  l  e  r  i t  i  <  s  .  This  i  natteiit  ion  has  had  serious  coiiscu^uences  in  that  a 
major  advantage  of  tlie  use  of  such  approaclies  lii-s  in  considering 
individuals  and  situational  characteristics  before  the  research  has  been 
designed  and  tin;  ilata  collected.  Therefore,  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
make  sense  of  some  of  the  inconsistent  findings,  particularly  in  terms  of 
controlling  the  performance  of  professional  employees  in  bureaucratic 
set  t i ngs . 

I  n<  1  lie.  i  s  l  enl  I'atieins  in  I’l  of  ess  lona  I  l  sm  Keseaich 

As  staled  eaitiei,  within  many  organizations  there  is  an  inherent 
tension  betwei'ii  those  in  hierarchial  authority  positions  and  those  who 
play  spe<.  i  ,1 1  1  .-.I'll  loles.  This  tension  may  be  conceptualized  as  a  conflict 
over  the  legit  immy  of  these  two  buses  of  authority  (38).  However, 
pro  fi'ss  i  on.i  1 -iiii  t  c.nH  r  .It  ic  conflict  is  a  vague,  ill-defined  and  overly 
simplistic  term  u  .'<1  to  refer  to  a  wide  variety  of  potential  dysfunctions. 
We  h.ive  regularly  been  toUl  of  the  inevitability  of  profession.il-buro.au- 
I  I  It  ic  (onfliil  (7,  1'),  34,  50);  however,  there  have  been  a  signifii.int 

iMiiiilier  of  lindings  whiih  i.how  no  consistent  pattiirns.  The  inconsistency 
in  this  t  1 .1  i  1  of  rese.iich  servi'S  to  usefully  distinguish  between 
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Organizat ions  have  thus  been  capable  of  creating  climates  in  which  it 
behooves  a  specialist  to  maintain  organizational  loyalty  and  adhere  to 
hiorarchial  authority  and  control  systems.  These  climates  for  matching 
profes.sional  goals  with  orgaiiizat  ioiial  goals  can  be  enhanced  by  providing 
various  professional  iiiceiitivi'S  and  t>.va  I  nat  i  ona  I  criteria  consistent  witii 
the  professional's  orientation  (49).  Despite  the  fact  that  it  appears 
possible  to  synchronize  a  professional's  values  and  attitudes  with  the 
organizational  control  system,  the  process  of  effecting  a  congruency  or 
"fit"  between  the  professional,  the  employing  organization  (and, 
depending  upon  the  strength  of  the  professional's  orientation,  the 
profession  itself  as  an  external  ref'*'-ont)  has  not  been  systematically 
explored  as  a  control  process. 

Cri'iiting  (longruiMit  Knv  i  ronmiuits 

"liie  congrin-ncy  pioposition  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  viable 
ipproat.h  to  the  study  of  behavior  that  emphasizes  a  complex  series  of 
1  n t e I  a.  t 1 ons  betweiui  individual  characteristics  and  situational  charac¬ 
ter;,!  us  (It,  2'j)  that  are  continuous  and  mult  i -di  rectional  (45).  The 
I  ns  Li ar.alist  SI  bool  of  Thought,  for  example,  suggests  that  outcomes  such 
..s  pi- 1  f  ;m  rtsuu  ir  an<l  satisfaction  can  be  improved  by  the  creation  and 
ma  s'  .  I.  li  r  e  oi  u  "fit"  treiwei'u  the  individual's  personality  and  the 
.  1  o  1  r .  , .ini'u t  III  uliuh  the  person  film  '  ions  (37).  Those  espou.sing 
:nlei  ,i(.i  loll. 1  I  psycho  iop^y  suggest  lh.lt 

"s  i  t  ii.it  1  oils  vary  in  cues,  rewards  and  opportunities  and  that  people 
vary  in  cognitions,  abilities,  and  motivation.  Consequently, 
a<  curate  measurement  of  individual  differences  and  accurate  measure 
of  situational  differences  both  become  necessary.  [Further]  .  .  . 

Behavior,  people  and  situations  are  interdependent  both  at  a  given 
jxiiiit  in  time,  and  at  past  and  future  times  .  .  .  people  respond  to 

situations  t  liey  cuicountcr  ns  well  as  create  new  situations."  (45). 
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fiiiding  ways  of  reducing  or  alleviating  the  conflict  altogether  and 
strengthening  the  control  over  the  professional.  This  argument  for 
reducing  conflict  does  not  speak  to  the  issue  of  latent  conflict,  nor  does 
it  recognize  the  fact  that  conflict  can  contribute  to  tlie  integration  of 
professionals  into  organizations. 

Since  the  origin  of  most  dissatis fact  ion  in  industrial  scientists 
and  other  omployc^e.s  with  advanced  technical  training  may  be  traced  to 
tensions  between  their  desires  to  function  as  "professionals"  and  the 
management's  press  to  fit  them  into  the  "organizational  mold,"  this 
tension  or  conflict  po.se.s  potential  problems  in  accommodating  organiza¬ 
tional  professionals.  Indeed,  the  "fit"  or  congruency  may  be  a  precursor 
to  controlling  the  performance  of  professional  employees.  Therefore,  the 
following  framework  for  analysis  is  presented  for  conceptualizing  the 
organizational  control  process  as  a  fiinr.tlon  of  the  congruency  between 
individual  pt  o  1  ess  i  oiui  1  s  aiui  the  organizational  sitiiatlon.  because 
pro! ess iona Is  so  frequently  identify  with  professional  associations,  or 
other  occupational  substructures,  the  profession  itself  is  factored  into 
this  f ramowork- -not  in  an  attempt  to  overshadow  individual  or  situational 
characteristics,  but  simply  as  a  powerful  external  referent. 

Framework  for  Analysis 

Tills  fraiiM'woik  is  an  attempt  to  explore  the  congruence  or  incon¬ 
gruence  whii.li  exists  bfilween  the  individual  professional,  the  employing 
organization  and  the  profession,  and  its  implication  for  control  systems. 
I'll  i fraini-wnik  ili-liiits  i  nd  i  v  i  dii.i  I -organ  i  zai  i  nna  I -occupa  I  ioiial 

i  II  t  e  rac  I  i  (IMS  III  iiMins,  ol  I  lie  ilegi  im*  to  which;  (1)  t  lie  1  n<l  i  v  i  dii.i  1 
possesses  a  pro (  ess  iona  1  or  ieiit.it  ion  ;  (2)  the  organ  i z.it  ion  encourages  or 
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iiiliihits  Chosii  professional  values  through  its  authority  and  control 
system,  and  (3)  the  occupation  is  professionalized  and  serves  as  a 
powerful  referent. 

Previous  professionalism  research  has  paid  virtually  no  attention  to 
understanding  anci  predicting  behavioral  responses  to  outcomes  based  on 
the  degree  of  fit  between  individuals  and  situations.  The  following 
framework  focuses  explicitly  on  the  individual -s ituat ional  congruence 
patterns  and  the  implication  for  the  control  system  (See  Figure  1). 


I'jgiire  1 

P/ll  I  eriis  t>l  (longi  tieiii;i*  /mil  I  m  imgn.eru /• 


Cell  number; 

__1 _ 

2 

_ 3 _ 

/» 

_ 5_ _ 

6 

_ 7  _  _ 

8 

INDIVIDUAL^ 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

OCCUPATION^ 

High 

High 

I.ow 

Low 

High 

High 

Low 

Low 

KMl’I.OYINO^'' 

OKOANUATION 

II  igh 

HiKli 

High 

High 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 

'’ill  the,  INDIVIDUAL 

row ,  il 

high 

iiid  i  cate 

s  that 

the  respondent 

possesses  (to  a  relatively  high  degree)  the  expertise  and  attitudinal 
ch.iractcr ist ics  of  a  professional  (autonomy,  ethics,  belief  in  collegial 
maintenance  of  standards,  external  referents,  and  commitment  to  calling). 

^'in  the  (KifU'I’ATlONAI.  row,  a  "high"  indicates  that  the  respondo.nt  '  s 
in/aipation  possi's.ses  (to  /i  rel/itively  high  degree)  the  structural  charac- 
ti-iistics  of  a  prof  i-ss  ion  (abstr.ict  body  of  kiiowle/ige,  provision  for 
tiMin.il  training,  i  ode  of  etliics,  orieniaiioii  toward  service,  existence  of 
lorni.il  sociei  ies  with  some  jiower  over  entry  to  the  occupation,  licensing 
1)1  piMc.t  i  t  i  one  rs  ,  ma  i  iit  eu/mce  of  eilucat  ioiia  I  and  pe  r  f  orin.ancc  quality 
s  I  iinia  r  ds ,  an;l  polilit./il  efforts  or  power  to  win  recognition  over  work 
I  elated  m/iftiM's)  and  1  he  profession  serves  ris  a  powei  ful  referent  for  tlie 
pint  /'S.S  i  oiia  I  i  inl  i  V  i  ilu.l  1  . 
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‘^In  the  EMPLOYING  ORGANIZATION  row,  a  "high"  indicates  that  the 
employer  is  viewed  as  essentially  facilitating,  rather  than  inhibiting 
opportunities  for  individuals  to  act  as  professionals  through  its  author¬ 
ity  and  control  system. 

With  respect  to  the  «>arl  lor  dl.scussion  of  prof  ess  iona  1 -bureaucrat  ic 
conflict,  the  3  x  fl  matrix  suggests  that  a  particular  type  of  conflict 
(e.g.,  role  conflict)  may  or  may  not  occur,  depending  on  the  degree  of 
incongruity  among  the  three  independent  variables.  No  type  of  conflict 
would  be  expected  to  occur  when  the  three  independent  variables  are 
congruent  with  one  another  as  in  cells  1  and  8.  Thus,  in  contrast  to  the 
traditional  classification  schemes  that  predicted  the  inevitability  of 
"profess iona I -bur<'aucrat ic"  conflict,  this  framework  makes  no  claim  as  to 
its  inevitability.  However,  the  likelihood  of  either  manifest  or  latent 
role  conflict  occurring  would  be  expected  to  increase  as  the  incongruency 
'■  icrtsases.  That  is,  as  the  individual  faces  increasingly  discrepant 
signals  from  the  organization  and  occupational  role  senders,  the  greater 
the  ch.'irice  for  role  conflict  (os  in  cell  7,  for  example). 

Similarly,  i(  the  organization  is  ine.ongruent  with  both  the  indivi- 
<hi/t  1  and  oi.ciip.M  lun,  organ  I  zal  iona  I  ri'Wards  and  incentives  for 
controlling  the  performance  of  professional  employees  will  more  than 
lik<!ly  be  inappropriate.  The  extent  to  which  professional-bureaucratic 
conllici  exists  will  be.  contingent  on  the  degree  of  congruency  between  the 
linlividual,  l  he  uiganizalion  and  the.  occupation  as  pictured  in  Figure  2. 


Insert  Figure  2  about  here 
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Tliese  patterns  illustrate  hypothetical  environments  wherein  various 
degrees  of  incongurency  exist.  Under  each  incongruent  environment 
(Cc'lls  2-7)  the  possibility  exists  for  the  creation  of  a  more  appropriate 
fit  through  the  sluiplng  and/or  controlling  thr>  one  incongruent  factor. 
This  can  often  he  accom;>  1 ished  via  the  organ izat ion ' s  control  system. 
Each  of  these  environments  are  discussed  more  fully. 

Congruent  Patterns 

Profess iona 1  Congruence.  (Cell _ 1)  and  Non-Professional  Congruonce 

(Col  I  fl)  .  Both  of  these  patterns  illustrate  a  perfect  fit  or  congruency 
pattern.  In  both  Cell  1  where  the  environment  is  one  of  Professional 
Congruence,  and  Cell  8,  where  the  environment  is  labelled  Non- 
Profo.ss ional  Congruence,  affective  outcomes  such  as  satisfaction  would  be 
expt'cted  to  be  high,  with  all  of  the  conflict-related  criteria  (e.g., 
stress,  witlidrawal,  turnover)  expected  to  be  low.  The  implication  here  is 
th/ii  whether  the  control  system  is  tightly  or  loosely  controlled,  the 
control  principles  in  use  arc  appropriate  given  the  degree  of 
f i t/congruoncy  between  the  individual  and  the  situational 
character isL i cs . 

In  the  I’rof ess ional  Congruence  environment  (Cell  1)  all  factors  are 
congiiuMit  and  liighly  professional.  An  example  might  bo  a  research 
laboialory  employing  highly  skilled  scientists,  who  belong  to  a  profes¬ 
sional  assix  i at i oil  that  encourages  norms  of  science  and  professionalism. 
In  such  an  environment,  the  control  system  relies  on  individual  and/or 
peer  coiilrol  coiiiiled  with  occupational  control  to  produce  harmonious 
outcomes.  Any  atlempl  at  rc's  t  riiclur  i  ng  the  organization's  control  system 
to  more  tightly  control  the  individual  would  most  likely  be  dysfunctional. 


Similarly,  in  the  Non-Professional  Congruence  environment  (Cell  8) 
all  factors  are  equally  congruent  and  non-professional.  An  example  might 
he  an  uin.killinl  laborer,  without  Ixuiefit  of  an  occup.it  ional  association, 
working  in  /i  company  concernc-.d  only  with  profitability,  not  profession¬ 
alism.  In  this  environment  professionalism  is  not  a  salient  factor,  nor 
is  individual,  peer,  or  occupational  control  a  viable  means  of  monitoring 
and  controlling  performance.  Performance  within  the  Non-Professional 
Congruence  environment  is  achieved  most  frequently  via  conventional 
control  systi'ms  rattier  than  those  designed  to  induce  complianct*  from 
professionals . 

Incongruent 

The  Under-Professionalized  Individual  (Cell  2).  This  pattern 
represents  an  incongruency  not  considered  by  professionalism  researchers, 
i.e,.,  organiziiL  ional  and  occupational  role  senders  signal  that  the 
professional  orientation  Is  valued.  The  Under-Professionalized 
Individual,  however,  does  not  possess  and  may  not  care  to  develop  the 
professional  values  and  attitudes  critical  for  creating  a  close  fit.  The 
e.xpected  result  might  be  the  individual's  assumption  of  a  "local"  attitude 
(wliich  may  ar  may  not  be.  rewarded  In  the  organic  organizational  structure) 
with  potential  role  ambiguity  regarding  role  expectations.  The 
organization's  control  system  might,  as  in  the  Cel]  4  pattern,  be 
programmed  to  scan  for  such  potential  problems. 

Tlie.  lliide r- Pro f ess  i ona  1  i Zed  Occnjiatjon _ (CeJ_l  _3J)  .  This  pattern 

recembles  the  Ov(M - Pro ( ess i onn 1 i zed  Occnpal  ion  (Cell  6)  in  tliat  an 
incongruency  exists  <lue  to  lack  of  a  professionalized  occupation. 
Althougli  there  is  a  clear  fit  between  the  individual  and  the  organization, 
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such  a  condition  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  the  Dennis  et.  .1 1  .  (6) 
study  of  nurses  employed  in  outpatient  clinics.  They  found  th.Jl 
professional  (cosmopolitan)  nurses,  In  the  absence  of  a  strong  prcifession 
with  which  to  identify,  turned  tow.ird  the  oi  g.nt  i /.at  ion  .iiid  assumed  more  of 
a  "local"  orientation.  The  traditional  literature  on  Professionalism  has 
been  unable  to  account  for  such  findings,  i.e.,  the  subsequent  realigning 
of  value  orientations  by  professionals  after  entry  into  an  organization. 
In  the  Undt>r-Prof<'s.s  ional  ize.d  Occupation,  realignmfuit  of  values  is 
e.ongruont  with  the  organization's  mithority  and  control  system. 
Ooirtro 1 1  Ing  professionals  may  be  predicated  on  tlve,  relative  strength  of 
the  organization  to  compensate  for  the  profess iona 1 -occupat ional  vacuum. 

The  Ovp r- Prof ess ional i zed  Organization  fCo] 1  4) .  This  pattern 
again  represents  an  incongruoncy  not  dealt  with  in  the  professionalism 
1  i  t.(^raturo .  Here,  the  organization  ui)p<!ars  willing  to  encoiir.ige 
individual - l<!Vel  professionalism.  The  individual  has  a  low  professional 
orientat  ion,  and  tlie  oi:cupat  ion  is  not  professionalized.  This  suggests 
t.liat  t  lie  ind  i  V  i<lna  I 's  skills  may  have,  airophiisl,  or  become  obsoUiscent  in 
such  an  organization,  as  may  be  the  case  with  some  engineers  forccid  to 
move  into  a  mating<'ineni  career  (28).  The  management  career  may  not  provide 
the  engineer  with  job  tiescriptions ,  standard  operating  procedures,  rules, 
regulations,  or  formalization.  This  would  result  in  high  tension  and 
stress  reganling  tin-  i  n<i  i  vidua  1  '  s  work  expectations.  A  control  system 
dcsigiK'd  to  (iionilor  ob.so  les<;enc;i> .  or  oin>  which  can  nccoimiiodate 


individuals  low  in  toli^rance  for  unc«Mta i nty ,  would  be  useful  to  alert  the 
orp.an  i  zat  ion  to  [lotentini  problem  areas.  When  t  !  rc'  is  an  individual- 
ut  g/in  i  z<it  iona  1  i  iicongniency ,  the  organization's  c.ontrol  system  would 
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signal  the  need  for  the  obsolescent  professional  to  upgrade  his/her 
skills,  or  learn  to  cope  with  a  certain  amount  of  structural  uncertainty. 

Underprofess iona I ized  Organ izat ion  (Cell  5 )  .  The  Under-Profession¬ 
alized  Organization  is  one  in  which  the  individual  and  occupation  show  a 
good  fit  in  terms  of  the  classic  professionalism  model;  however,  the 
organization  is  discrepant  with  both  the  individual  and  occupat i on .  Such 
might  be  the  case  wlLli  a  highly  pi  of  ess  iona  1  ized  employee  who  has  been 
forced  to  move  (against  personal  preference)  into  management  where 
technical  expertise  is  not  rewarded,  thus  highlighting  an  individual- 
situational  misfit.  When  this  occurs,  the  prevailing  control  system  would 
have  monitored  a  professional's  behavior  as  though  (s)he  were  non- 
firof ess iona  1  by  offering  incentives  and  rewards  which  are  not  consonant 
with  lh<!  rewanl  pi  ('ft^rences  of  a  profess  Iona  I .  The,  authority  and  control 
system  to  monitor  and  control  the  professional’s  performance  in  the  Undcr- 
I’rofossional ized  Organization  may  take  two  forms:  (1)  It  can  intensify 
efiorts  to  shape,  the  professional's  behavior  so  as  to  be  more  congruent 
with  that  of  the  organization  through  rewards  and  punishments  designed  to 
effect  compliance.  However,  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  occupation's 
reinforcement  of  individual  professionalism,  this  option  may  only  serve 
to  create  additional  tension  between  the  individual  and  the  organization, 
(d)  The  organ i zal  ion  can  attempt  to  lessen  Its  authority  and  control 
slim. lures  by  n- 1  1  ex  i  ve  1  y  providing  incentives  and  e.valuational  criteria 
consistent  with  the  professional's  orientation.  In  eitlier  case,  action  is 
called  for  on  the  part  of  the  organization  to  effect  a  stable  congruency 


pattern . 


This  setting 


The  nv«;r-Proff-ss  ionn  1  izod  Occupation  fCelJ 
illiistrjtcs  another  pattern  of  incongruoncy  not  generally  considered  in 
the  traditional  professionalism  literature.  In  this  case  a 
nonprofess iona  1  individual  is  employed  in  a  firm  which  does  not  value 
pi'ofess  Iona  1  norms.  Iluwt'ver,  a  si  roiig  set  of  professional  occupational 
norms  exist.  This  pattern  might  lead  to  an  increased  interest  in  internal 
politics  and  a  desire  for  administrative  duties  by  the  individual.  In 
such  cases,  a  traditional  control  system  would  serve  to  adequately  monitor 
tlie  individual's  |)er  f  ormance .  Concurrently,  the  individual  may  exhibit 
com))liance  with  professional  norms  by  "lip  service"  to  the  occupational 
norms  of  science  and  professionalism. 

The  Over-l*rofess  ionalixcd  Imlividual _ fCe  1_1_7J  .  This  pattern 

pM'dif.ts  no  occupational  support  for  tins  prof  e.ss  i  ona  1  (unployee  in  an 
org.iii  1 /..It  ion  .  Tliis  patt»^rn  resiuiib  1  i^s  the  Uiuh!r -I’rofisss  iona  1  i/.(!d 
()i  );.'Ui  i /.at  ion  (Cell  ex(.<'pi  that  the  professional  individual  in  the 
laide  I -I’ro  f  ess  i  oii.i  I  i  zed  Org.in  i  zai  itin  could  allovi.ite  Irustration  by 
turning  outw.ird  to  the  profession  and  becoming  more  "cosmopolitan", 
wtiereas  the.  pro  f('ss  iona  I  individual  in  this  case  has  no  such  occupational 
lelerent.  The  control  system  in  such  a  case  would  focus  on  shaping  the 
p-'ofessional  individual  with  incentives  and  rewards  based  on  professional 
val  Ill's  iind  attitudinal  charael  er  i.-.t  ics .  There  should  also  be  a  strong 
el  fort  to  lessen  the  pere.eived  g.ip  between  the  individual  and  the 


c^rgau  i  z.'lt  iou.i  1  situation. 
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This  franu^work  for  analysis  does  not,  a  priori,  assume  the  inevita¬ 
bility  of  prof ess • oiia 1 -bureaucrat ic  conflict.  The  model  suggests  that 
wlien  ind  iv  idua  1 -s  i  tuat  ioiial  characteristics  are  congruent  with  each 
other,  harmonious  patterns  would  be  expected  to  exist.  If  however,  an 
incongruity  emerges,  this  "misfit"  (with  attendant  dysfunctional 
behavior)  will  be  a  function  of  the  strength  of  the  factors  which  deviate. 
Creating  a  congruence  between  the  individual  and  the  situation  appears  to 
be  a  function  of  the  reflexivity  of  the  control  system,  or  the  early  and 
continuing  ability  of  the  control  system  to  sense  and  correct 
incongruities  between  individual  and  situational  characteristics. 

In  summary,  controlling  the  performance  of  professional  I'mployees 
appears  contingent  on  the  degree  to  which  congruent  environments  can  be 
created  which  can  mediate  tensions  between  the  professional's  orientation 
and  the.  situation  within  which  (s)he  performs.  The,  manner  in  which 
org.inii'.at  ion;.  (l<>velnp  and  use  th<;ir  professional  talent  depends  in  part  on 
the  congruence  betweiui  the  individual,  the  organizational  situation,  and 
the  occupation  brought  about  by  careful  attention  to  the  reflexivity  of 
the  control  system.  The  neglect  of  the  professional  employee  through 
inattention  to  the  subtleties  of  this  control  process  resulting  in 
ob;;(i  1  ('stnuice ,  di;.;,.n  i;,faction,  or  turnover  is  a  risk  no  organization 

r.hoiild  will  ingly  ;is;aim<-. 
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